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EXAMINATION OF 
THE COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES, 

IN THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 

Since the Treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes ^ 
was published, there has appeared, in the series 
of the Cambridge Bible for Schools, the volume on 
Ecclesiastes, by Dr. E. H. Plumptre, now Dean of 
Wells, who denies the Solomonic authorship, and 
assigns to Ecclesiastes a date between the years 240 
and 181 before Christ The widespread popularity 
of the series (not to speak of the eminence of the 
writer) is apt to give to the view he advocates, special 
weight and influence, quite irrespective of the intrinsic 
character of the arguments which he adduces. Hence 
a brief criticism of the volume may appropriately 
be appended to the Treatise on the Authorship of 
Ecclesiastes^ as well as to the separately printed 
dissertation on "^That which was spoken through 
Jeremiah the prophet/ 

Dr. Plumptre adduces two main arguments in support 
of the position he occupies. {A) One is drawn from 
the . discussion to which the Book of Ecclesiastes was 
subjected about two thousand years ago by the rabbinical 
schools of Hillel and Shammai ; {B) and the other is 



2 Rabbinical Discussions, 

founded on sundry resemblances which Ecclesiastes is 
said to bear to the literature of Greek poetry and 
philosophy, as known and studied in Alexandria about 
the time of Philo. 

Rabbinical Discussions. 

(A) "^Absolutely/ says Dr. Plumptre in the second' 
chapter of his Introduction to the Book of Ecclesiastes, 

^Absolutely the first external evidence which we have of its 
existence is found in a Talmudic report of a discussion between 
the two schools of Hillel and Shammai as to its admission into 
the Canon of the sacred books. . . . Some took one side, 
some another. As usual, the school of Shammai "loosed," i.e, 
pronounced against the authority of the book, and that of 
Hillel " bound " by deciding in its favour. Different Rabbis 
held different opinions. So again another Talmudic tract, ShcUf- 
bath^ reports that the "wise men wanted to declare Koheleth 
apocryphal, because its statements contradicted each other," and 
in the Midrash Koheleth, that they did so, because " they found in 
it sentiments that tended to infidelity." They were at last led to 
acquiesce in its admission by the fact that at least it began and 
ended with words that were in harmony with the Law.*' 

With reference to these ancient discussions Dr. 
Plumptre argues, 

^It is scarcely conceivable that a book that had come down 
from a remote antiquity with the prestige of Solomonic author- 
ship, and had all along been held in honour as the representative 
of his divinely inspired wisdom, could have been so spoken of. 
Such a discussion, in such a case, would have been an example 
of a bold criticism which has no parallel in the history of that 
period of Jewish thought.*' 

This reasoning belongs to that class of abstract argu- 
ments which, however plausible they may be, hs^ve 
little or no value in the absence of positive facts on 
which to rest. If the facts recorded in connection 



Solomonic Authorship. 3 

with the rabbinical discussion have any weight, it is 
rather in favour of the Solomonic authorship than 
against it. Whatever the Jewish controversialists may 
have thought of the religious or ethical character of 
Ecclesiastes, none of them' seems to have had so much 
as the shadow of a doubt of its Solomonic authorship. 
They evidently accepted that as an unquestioned and 
unquestionable fact. But could it have been possible 
for them to do so if in or shortly before their own 
lifetiine an Alexandrian philosopher had written the 
book, and ascribed it to Solomon? And is it not 
morally certain that if such had been the origin of 
Ecclesiastes, the scale must have been decisively 
turned to the side of those who were for excluding it 
from the sacred Canon ? It is easy to explain how, if 
Solomon really did write Ecclesiastes, the genuineness 
of the book did not necessarily place it beyond the 
reach of such discussion as that to which it was sub- 
jected by the Rabbis. But it is utterly unpossible 
to explain how, if Ecclesiastes was not genuine, it 
could have been admitted into the Canon of 
Holy Scripture. Canonicity, though not necessarily 
proved by genuineness, must have been disproved by 
spuriousness. It appears from Proverbs 25. 1 that 
many of Solomon's Proverbs, though preserved in 
writing, were not admitted into the Canon till the days 
of King Hezekiah. And the history of Solomon's 
life and reign shows that he was the author of a vast 
amount of literature which laid no claim to canonicity. 
'^He spake three thousand proverbs: and his songs 



4 Genuineness and Canonicity. 

were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall : he spake also. of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes/ As Dr. 
Plumptre himself observes in his article on EcdesiasteSy 
in Smith's Dictionary ^ ^A book written by Solomon would 
not necessarily be inspired and canonical/ Indeed 
it is abundantly evident from numerous passages in 
the Old Testament history, as detailed in pages 
393 to 397 of the treatise on the authorship of 
Ecclesiastes, that many documents, written even by 
prophets or other divinely commissioned authors, laid 
no claim to that divine authority by which the books of 
Holy Scripture are distinguished. Various portions of 
the sacred history are compiled from larger works, 
none of which is now extant. And it appears from 
I Chronicles 29. 29; 2 Chronicles 9. 29; 12. 15; 
13. 22; 26. 22; and 32. 32, that even the prophets 
Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Ahijah, Iddo, Shemaiah, and 
Isaiah wrote many things which have not been preserved 
in the canonical Scriptures. Hence a discussion as to 
whether a work ascribed to Solomon was or was not 
canonical could no more cast doubt on the ascription 
of it to him, than could the fact that the record of '*the 
rest of the acts of Uzziah*' had not been admitted into 
the sacred Canon prove that Isaiah was not the author 
of the record, as in 2 Chronicles 26. 22 he is declared 
to have been. Canonicity and genuineness are by no 
means coincident Accordingly if, in the days of 
Hillel and Shammai, when the fixing of the extent of 
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the Old Testament Canon was comparatively recent, 
there were doubts as to whether certain books, such as 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles, had or had not a right to 
be in the Canon, the unhesitating acknowledgment of 
them as genuine works of Solomon did not necessarily 
involve a solution of such doubts. Neither on the other 
hand could the existence of such doubts on the point 
of canonicity, prove inferentially that there must at 
that time have been similar doubts on the point of 
genuineness, or that the genuineness of the writings 
had not ere then been incontestably established. 

Indeed the fact that the disputants acknowledge 
Solomon as the author of Ecclesiastes, so far from 
settling the question of its canonicity, as Dr. Plumptre 
seems, from the drift of his argument, to think that it 
would have done, was one of the chief grounds of their 
hesitation. Knowing as they did that Solomon had 
written much which was not canonical, they debated 
whether Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs ought or 
ought not to be ranked among the canonical Scriptures 
— whether in fact Ecclesiastes and Canticles ought to be 
treated as the men of Hezekiah treated those proyerbs of 
Solomon which they copied out, and which thus received 
the imprimatur of canonicity, or ought to be classed with 
those songs, and proverbs, and other writings, which, 
though the Bible history declares that Solomon wrote 
them, had not been admitted into the sacred Canon. 

^Rabbi Simeon ben Menasia said tbat Koheleth does Qot defile 
the hands, for it contains Solomon's own wisdom : 
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[Then] they said to him, And did he say [or indite] this only ? 
And was it not said long ago, And he spoke three thousand 
proverbs, and said, Add thou not unto liis words ?" Talmud, 

(Agur*s prophecy is here ascribed to Solomon, obviously on 
account of its annexation to Solomon's proverbs. ) 

It thus appears that the very testimony to which Dr. 
Plumptre appeals for an inferential proof of the alleged 
non-Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes, so far from 
sustaining his appeal, proves directly that Ecclesiastes^ 
at the remote period which supplies "^the first external 
evidence of its existence,*' was unhesitatingly acknow- 
ledged as one of Solomon's writings by the very men 
who, if the book had lately issued from the pen of a 
personator, must then have been aware of the fact, and 
must have taken it into account in their discussion of 
the disputed canonicity of Ecclesiastes. 

Ecclesiastes compared with Greek Authors, 

(B) Dr. Plumptre's other main argument for the 
alleged lateness of Ecclesiastes he thus expresses, 

'*It is not only in its affinity with the later philosophical systems 
of Greece that we find a proof of the later date of Ecclesiastes. 
It is throughout absolutely saturated with Greek thought and 
language.*^ 

Dr. Plumptre then specifies ten instances of this alleged 
saturation, and adds, 

"^In all this evidence, in its cumulative force, we find what 
compels us to admit that the book could not well have been 
written before the schools of the Garden and the Porch had 
obtained a prominent position, i,e. not earlier than B.C. 250.'' 

Now, although it would be true in point of fact to reply 
that Ecclesiastes is throughout "* saturated" not one 
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whit less extensively with the thought and language 
of the earlier Hebrew Scriptures, such an answer might 
be inadequate, for the obvious reason that an ethical 
treatise like Ecclesiastes, written by an Aleicandrian 
Jew well versed in Greek literature and philosophy, 
would most likely be pervaded by the Hebrew element 
as well as by the Greek — the one element being by no 
means incompatible with or exclusive of the other. 
Should it appear, however, that a specimen of alleged 
Greek thought and language coincides with the thought 
and language of the earlier Hebrew Scriptures, and 
may have been derived from them not less readily 
than from a Greek source, then, to the extent of that 
specimen, Dr. Plumptre's argument must fall to the 
ground. Yet his very first instance is thus plainly 
inconclusive, and tells powerfully against rather than in 
favour of the position which he advocates. It is "^the 
characteristic phrase of " under the sun" [as used] to 
express- the totality of human things." But the coin- 
cidence between this phrase and the quotations which 
Dr. Plumptre gives from Euripides to prove that nnn 
K^DK^n is "* essentially Greek in character," is too slight to 
be of any value in the discussion of the point at issue. 
Euripides, Hippolytus 1220 : 

*AX(os aldoiiAvav d4pK€T(u The earth which the sun beholds 

luminous. 

Theognis 168 : 
birlKTom ^eXios KaOopq, \ On whom the sun looks down. 

There is scarcely any connection here between the 
Greek of Euripides and the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes, 



8 Under tlie Heavens, 

beyond the fact that the sun is common to both, the 
special phrase under the sun being in no way illustrated 
by the Greek quotations. If so slight a resemblance 
might reasonably be founded on, it would be much 
more pertinent, without travelling beyond the Hebrew 
Scriptures, to refer to the phrase K^l^n '•jnatK^ in 
Song I. 6, as being in harmony with the traditional 
Solomonic authorship of both treatises. 

With reference to the phrase under the sun^ Dr. 
Plumptre says on i. 3, 

^The phrase thus used, occurring 29 times in Ecclesiastes^ has 
nothing like it in the language of other books of the Old 
Testament/ 

To this, however, it may be replied that the phrase in 
question has something very like it as early as the first 
chapter of Genesis. This phrase, under the sun, though 
peculiar to Ecclesiastes, does not stand alone in that 
treatise, but is intimately connected with the virtually 
synonymous phrase, under the heavens y D'»DB'n nnn, in 
I. 13; 2. 3; 3. 1. But there is no occasion for resorting 
to the Greek Classics to find out where Koheleth can 
have got the phrase under the heavens. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Ecclesiastes is ''saturated" 
with references to the earlier Hebrew Scriptures in 
general, and to the Book of Genesis in particular (as 
noticed in the treatise on the authorship of Ecclesiastes, 
page 140), and that accordingly it is from that early 
Hebrew source that the phrase under the heavens in the 
three first chapters of Ecclesiastes must have been 
derived* Besides its occurrence there, the phrase 
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D'^DK^n nnn is found also in Genesis i. 9; 6. 17; 
Exodus 17. 14; Deuteronomy 7. 24; 9. 14; 25. 19; 
29. 19 (20). Now so clear and intimate is the connec- 
tion between the one phrase and the other, that the 
one would naturally suggest the other, especially since 
(as the description in the fifth verse of the Prologue 
shows) the sun must have been present to the mind of 
the writer of Ecclesiastes when he began his treatise. 
Knowing well the primeval phrase under the heavens^ 
and being about to introduce a description of the rising 
and the setting of the sun, Koheleth would naturally, 
in asking the preliminary question about profit, prefer 
to the general phrase under the heavens^ the equivalent 
specific phrase under the sun, as being more strictly in 
keeping with that prominent mention of the sun which 
was so soon to follow. The phrase under the sun, used 
thus early in the treatise, kept its ground all through, 
the similar phrase under the heavens being used only 
thrice; which, however, is quite often enough to indicate 
the source (not a late Greek one, but an early Hebrew 
one) in which the phrase under the sun had its origin. 
But indeed, even independently of this circumstance, and 
apart from the identity and the difference of language, 
the phrase K^B'n nnn resembles much more closely 
D'^DK'n nnn than it resembles either aAtos BepKcrai or 
176X10$ KaSop^, Hence Dr. Plumptre*s reference to 
Euripides, rather than to Genesis, seems far-fetched 
and utterly inconclusive. 

Not a whit nearer to conclusiveness is Dr. Plumptre's 
argument on the phrase to see the sun, in 7. 11 and 
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II. 7. Again he twice quotes Euripides, r\hv yap to <^a)9 

X€w-cr€tv, where however, though the pleasantness of 

seeing the light is declared, the sun is not mentioned, 

and Xeiipto 8* iparov ^aos i^eXioio, where, though the sun 

is mentioned, it is not the sun but the light of the sun 

that is spoken of; and in this quotation there is not 

even a word denoting to see. Here again then the 

alleged similarity between Ecclesiastes and Euripides 

is so slight as to prove nothing. Dr. Plumptre adds, 

^The use of the phrase ** seeing the sun " for living, may be noted 
as essentially Hellenic in its tone. So we have again ** seeing the 
light of the sun" for "living" in Eurip. J/ippoI. 4." 

But the phrase "^to see the sun" is used by Koheleth 
to denote something more specific than simply to live, 
though of course life is implied. And the phrase, as 
used in Ecclesiastes, so far from being '* essentially 
Hellenic in its tone," is Davidic, if not Mosaic. 
Without pressing its occurrence in Deuteronomy 4. 19, 
where there is nothing aphoristic in the mode of its 
use, Psalm 58. 9 (8) maybe appealed to as conclusively 
proving that Solomon may have got the phrase from 
his father : though indeed the idea of seeing the sun is 
so simple and natural that any author in any age of the 
world's history might readily hit upon it without having 
had it suggested to his mind by the writings of some 
other author. In the 58th Psalm the verb for seeing, 
namely, nTn» is indeed different from the verb used by 
Koheleth in 7. 11 and 11. 7, namely, riKl. 

EccLES. 7. 11. Seers of the sun : B'DB'n '•K"li> 

II. 7. To see the sun : K^B^n-DK ni«"lf> 

Psalm 58. 8. They have not beheld the sun : K^B' m'hl 
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Yet like the English verbs see and behold, ntn is so 
thoroughly synonymous with HKl as to prove that here 
there is nothing "* essentially Hellenic" in the phraseology 
of Ecclesiastes, and to supply a clear specimen of that 
similarity between the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes and .the 
Hebrew of David, which points in the direction of 
Ecclesiastes having been written by that son of David 
who was king over Israel in Jerusalem. This particular 
is discussed in pages ii8 to 129 of the treatise on the 
authorship of Ecclesiastes. And to the illustrative 
passages there given, Psalm 58. 9 (8) might appro- 
priately be added. 

Dr. Plumptre's next instances of the alleged saturation 
of Ecclesiastes with Greek thought, he describes as 

''the reference to the current maxims of Greek thought, the 
'ilLy\Bkv dvai' (" Nothing in excess") in chapter vii. 16, [and] the 
stress on opportuneness (Katp6s) in chapter iii. 1-8/ 

In his Notes on these two passages he says, 

'*iii. I. The thought is one of which we find an echo in the 
maxim of Pittacus, Kat/)dv yvOBi — " Know the right season for 
everything." It is significant, in connexion with the conclusion 
maintained in the Introduction, Chapter III., that Demetrius 
Phalereus, the librarian of Ptolemy Philadelphus, wrote a treatise, 
Trepa Kaipod, of opportunetuss. So Theognis, (402), liLy\hkv iLyav 
a-TreCSetv, xaipbs 6* iirl jraffiv ApiffTos, '* Do nothing in excess. In 
all we do is the right season precious." So here the thought with 
which the new section opens is that it is wisdom to do the right 
thing at the right time, that inopportuneness is the bane of life/ 

^vii. 16. Be not righteous over much. Here again we have a 
distinct reproduction of one of the current maxims of Greek 
thought, "hivi^kv dydiv {A^e quid nimis — Nothing in excess) of 
Theognis 402, and Chilon (Diog. Laert. I. i, {41). Even in that 
which is in itself good, virtue lies, as Aristotle had taught {£th, 
Nicom. II. 6, 7), in a mean between opposite extremes.*" 



1 2 Corroborative Arguments. 

Now it is indeed conceivable that, if Ecclesiastes had 
come down to modern times duly authenticated by 
external testimony as being what Dr. Plumptre tries to 
make out that it is, a treatise written between 240 and 
181 B.C., by an Alexandrian Jew acquainted with the 
Greek language, and familiar with Greek philosophy, 
and if some critics of the present day were to start up 
and dispute this, and to assign to the treatise a widely 
different date and authorship, the Greek quotations and 
references given by Dr. Plumptre might help to prove 
that there was no incompatibility between the subject- 
matter of the treatise and its traditional date and 
authorship, and that accordingly the impugners of its 
genuineness had not made out their point. Yet such 
coincidences or similarities in thought and language, 
whatever might be their value as corroborative argu- 
ments if they had some plain pertinent central fact 
around which to converge (such a fact, for instance, as 
an ancient traditional authorship hitherto unchallenged), 
are utterly worthless in the absence of some such fact 
They are indeed like two negative premises which prove 
nothing, or like a series of ciphers without a figure in 
front of them. The resemblances pointed out in Greek 
literature by Dr. Plumptre are very slight, equalled or 
surpassed by corresponding resemblances in the earlier 
Hebrew Scriptures, and too general to have any 
evidential value in support of his theory. That one 
Greek author should have written a treatise on Katpos, 
and another should have written against excess and in 
favour of seasonableness, can neither prove nor help to 
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prove that the author of Ecclesiastes 3. 1-8 and 7. 16-17, 
may have been acquainted with Greek literature or 
philosophy. Excess and seasonableness are subjects 
which any ethical writer might naturally discuss. 
Hence some resemblance much more special than 
mere similarity or sameness of topic would be necessary 
for proving the point in question. The Greek maxim 
on excess and seasonableness says nothing about any 
of the specific cases to which Koheleth refers. Indeed, 
the fourfold negative precept of 7. 16-17 (quoted in 
page 152 of the Treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes) 
is peculiarly his own ; and his specification of several 
things for each of which he declares that there is a 
time (ny), so far firom indicating a Greek source for his 
maxims, is but a simple dissertation on the familiar 
phraseology of the earlier Hebrew Scriptures, from 
Genesis 8. 11, 24. 11, 29. 7, Deuteronomy 32. 35, and 
onwards. 

8. 11. And the dove came to him at the time of evening. 
24. 11. At the time of evening, at the time of the going forth of 
women who draw water. 

This point may be further illustrated by the use of 
ny also in the Book of Job (5. 26, 6. 17, 22. 16, 24. 1), 
in the history of Solomon's father (2 Samuel ii. 1, 
I Chron. 29. 30); in some of the Davidic psalms, such 
as 4. 8 (7), 9. 10 (9), 32. 6; in Song 2. 12, and in 
Proverbs 15. 23, which closely coincides with Eccle- 
siastes 3. 7. 

Pr. 15. 23. inyn imi 
Ec. 3. 7. i2ni>.nyi 



14 Hebrew Liter cUure. 

Dr. Plumptre's next argument is founded on 

^he "many books" of chapter xii. 12, recalling the 300 volumes 
of the writings of Epicurus, and the 400 of his disciple Apollodorus, 
and the 200,000 of the library at Alexandria/ 

Now the Preacher's aphoristic statement that of making 
many books there is no end, is undoubtedly as appli- 
cable to the ancient library of Alexandria as to the 
Vatican library and the Bodleian library of modem 
times. But this proves nothing whatever in the 
direction of Dr. Plumptre's theory. Mere general 
applicability to a celebrated library like that of Alex- 
andria cannot prove or even render probable the 
assumption that Koheleth must have known about the 
library, and have been referring to it when he wrote. 
That this point might be established, it would be 
necessary to prove that the words of Koheleth in 
Ecclesiastes 12. 12 are inapplicable to the literature of 
the Solomonic era. But how they can suit the 300 
volumes of Epicurus and the 400 of ApoUodorus, and 
yet not suit the 3000 proverbs and the 1005 songs of 
Solomon, and what he spoke about trees and about 
beasts and birds and reptiles and fishes, Dr. Plumptre 
says not a word to show. Indeed, in his commentary 
on . Ecclesiastes xii. 12, he does not even mention the 
voluminous literature of Solomon, and of Solomon's 
life and reign. And yet the coincidence between this 
verse and the Solomonic history is so clear and 
obviously undesigned as to afford a striking evidence of 
the genuineness of Ecclesiastes. The words D'^iao niKI^ 
f p pK nmn contain just such an aphorism as the man 
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might have uttered who spoke 3000 proverbs, whose 
songs were 1005, who spoke of trees from the cedar in 
Lebanon to the hyssop springing forth in the wall, and 
who spoke also of beasts and of fowls and of creeping 
things and of fishes. 

What Dr. Plumptre says in his Notes on Ecclesiastes 
12. 12 is strangely at variance with the simple facts of 
the case. He says, 

^The words, of making many books there is no end, which would 
have been singularly inappropriate as applied to the scanty litera- 
ture of the reign of the historical Solomon, manifestly point to a 
time when the teachers of Israel had come in contact with the 
literature of other countries, which overwhelmed them with its 
variety and copiousness, and the scholar is warned against trusting 
to that literature as a guide to wisdom. Of that copiousness, the 
Library at Alexandria with its countless volumes would be the 
great example. . . . The teaching of the Jewish Rabbis at the 
time when Koheleth was written was chiefly oral, embodying itself 
in maxims and traditions, and the scantiness of its records must 
have presented a striking contrast to the abounding fulness of 
that of the philosophy of Greece. It was not till a much later 
period that these traditions of the elders were collected into the 
Mishna and the Gemara that make up the Talmud. '^ 

Yet the amount and variety of what, in i Kings 4. 32-33, 
Solomon is declared to have spoken proves that the 
literature of his reign was not scanty. There are also 
sundry references to Hebrew literature existing prior 
to his time, as, for instance, the Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah, in Numbers 21. 14, and the Book of Jasher, 
in Joshua 10. 13 and 2 Samuel i. 18. Not to speak of 
the three books mentioned in i Chronicles 29. 29, 
which seem to have been more voluminous than the 
canonical history of David's acts, it may be observed 
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that the uncanonical Hebrew literature published 
between the end of Solomon's life and the time when, 
. according to Dr. Plumptre, Koheleth was written, so 
far from being characterised by "^scantiness/ was 
remarkably copious. This is proved by what is said of 
the Books of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel as containing a record of the rest of the acts of 
the kings, the first and the last, and by the references 
to the words of Shemaiah, Iddo, and others, as detailed 
in pages 393 to 398 of the Treatise on the Authorship of 
Ecclesiastes, 

Dr. Plumptre's next instance of alleged Greek thought 
and language is 

'*the characteristic, "Who knows?" of the rising school of 
Scepticism in chapter iii. 21/ "^Here we have [he says] the 
accents, almost the very formula, of Pyrrhonism, as borrowed from 
Euripides/ 

Yet, as mentioned in pages 159, 160 of the Treatise, 
this expression. Who knoweth? besides occurring in 
Esther 4. 14, and four times in Ecclesiastes, is found 
also in Proverbs 24. 22 — in David's words recorded in 
2 Samuel 12. 22, and in Psalm 90. 11, and Joel 2. 14 
— a fact which negatives the Greek origin assigned by 
Dr. Plumptre to this ancient Hebrew phrase. 

Dr. Plumptre next refers to Ecclesiastes 7. 28 as an 
instance of 

'*the cynical disparagement of women which made Euripides 
known as the misogynist, and cast its dark shadow over Greek 
social life/ 



Common Ethical themes, 17 

"^Here also [he says] we have an echo of the darker side of 
Greek thought The Debater catches the tone of the woman- 
hater Euripides, dW ws rb puopov dvipdciy fikv ovk iui. 

Yet the resemblance between these words of Euripides 
and those of Koheleth in 7. 26-28 is not a whit closer 
or more specific than the coincidence which might very 
naturally happen in the case of two moralising authors, 
each unknown to the other, discussing so common an 
ethical theme as man and woman. The sin of Solomon, 
narrated in i Kings 11, and referred to by Nehemiah 
in the last chapter of the book called by his name, 
accounts exactly for the experimental words of Eccle- 
siastes 7. 26-28, and thus yields a cogent confirmation 
of the traditional authorship of the book. In this 
matter the words of Koheleth coincide far more closely 
with the Proverbs of Solomon (5. 3-14, 7. 25-27, 9. IS- 
IS), and with the history of Solomon's life, than with 
the quotation from Euripides. In Ecclesiastes 7. 28 what 
is said about n^H does not involve a disparagement of 
women in general, as Dr. Plumptre implies, but must 
be viewed in connection with what is said in the 26th 
verse, about the woman whose heart is snares and nets. 
That Koheleth was no misogynist is evident from 
what he says in 9. 9, the only other passage where HK^K 
occurs in Ecclesiastes. Still further, the connection in 
the original Hebrew between Ecclesiastes 7. 28 and 
Proverbs 18. 22 (the phrase about findii^ HB'K being 
peculiar to these two passages, as mentioned in page 
149 of the Treatise) has, though unnoticed by Dr. 

B 
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Plumptre, a special value of its own in confirmation of 
the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes. 

With reference to the alleged "^allusive reference to 
a Greek proverb in the " bird in the air " that reports 
secrets, x. 20,*' Dr. Plumptre says in his commentary, 



'*It is interesting to note the close parallel presented by the 
familiar Greek proverb of "the cranes of Ibycos"/ 



This may indeed be '^interesting*'; but it is altogether 
foreign to the point at issue. 

On the other hand the connection between Eccle- 
siastes lo. 20 and Proverbs i. 17 (noticed in page 104 
of the Treatise, but not noticed by Dr. Plumptre), points 
distinctly in the direction of Ecclesiastes having been 
written by Solomon. Such passages as Genesis 8. 6-12, 
Job 12. 7, 28. 21, show how natural to one versed in 
early Hebrew literature was the aphoristic allusion to a 
bird, in Ecclesiastes 10. 20. Indeed Dr. Plumptre's 
own words on this verse are amply sufficient to explain 
the general coincidence between it and such Greek quota- 
tions as that which he gives from Aristophanes {Birds, 
575) about none but a bird knowing of one's treasure. 

'*The figure {a bird of the air shall carry the voice) is so natural, 
answering to the "walls have ears" of the Rabbinic, German, 
English proverbs, that any more special reference scarcely need to 
be sought for/ 

The remaining instances of alleged "^Greek thought 
and language" are 

'*the goads as representing the stimulating effect of all true 
teaching, perhaps also the knowledge shewn of the Greek 
pharmacopoeia." 
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With reference to the goads of Ecclesiastes 12. 11, 
what Dr. Plumptre says in the Introduction may be 
answered by his own words in the Commentary, The 
comparison was a natural one in any country/ And 
as to Ecclesiastes 12. 5, even if n3V3K denotes the 
KaTrn-apis of the Septuagint, the common and extensive 
use of that herb is surely sufficient to account for 
the mention of it in the Book of Ecclesiastes, inde- 
pendently of the gratuitous assumption that Koheleth 
was acquainted with Greek pharmacy. 

After detailing the several particulars quoted and 
commented on in this and the twelve preceding pages, 
Dr. Plumptre adds, as already quoted in page 6, 

"•In all this evidence, in its cumulative force, we find what compels 
us to admit that the book could not well have been written before 
the schools of the Garden and the Porch had obtained a prominent 
position, i.e. not earlier than B.C. 250.*" 

Yet not even one of the resemblances (all of them very 
slight) is more than might readily characterise the 
works of any two authors having nothing in common 
beyond mere sameness of subject. Not one of the 
resemblances is such as to prove or even to countenance 
the supposition that Koheleth had studied Greek 
philosophy, or was influenced by it in the writing of 
Ecclesiastes. In so far as this point is concerned, that 
of which Dr. Plumptre speaks as the '*curaulative 
force" of the evidence is in reality an accumulation of 
nothings, having no evidential force either singly or 
collectively. Indeed the nothingness of Dr. Plumptre's 
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arguments may be shown from his own words. Thus, 
for instance, in the following quotations from his Notes, 
he says of sundry proverbs and aphoristic maxims, that 
the sentiments expressed in them are common to the 
literature of various nations, or are such as might 
naturally be expressed in any national literature : 

'*Ec. iv. 13. The words are general enough, but the ingenuity of 
commentators has sought for examples in history, which the writer, 
according to the varying theories as to his date, may have had in 
his thoughts. ... It is quite possible that the writer may 
simply have uttered a general statement, or may have had in view 
some events of which we have no record. 

iv. 16. Here again the statement is so wide in its generalization 
that it is not easy to fix on any historical identification. 

vi. 12. Which he spendeth as a shadow. The thought was 
so natural as to be all but universal. It had been uttered by 
Job (viii. 9), and by David (i Chron. xxix. 15). It was uttered 
also by Sophocles : Aias^ 127. 

vii. 25. The expression, I and my heart, has no exact parallel in 
Old Testament language, but harmonizes with the common mode 
of speech, familiar enough in the poetry of all times and countries. 

ix. 4. A living dog is better than a dead lion, . . . The lion, 
with both Jew and Greek, was, as the king of beasts, the natural 
symbol of human sovereignty. A like proverb is found in Arabic. 

ix. 8. Let thy garments be always white. In the symbolism of 
colours, so universal that we may almost call it natural, white 
garments, cool and refreshing in the heat of an Eastern climate, 
have always been associated with the idea of purity and joy. 

Let thy head lack no ointment. Here, again, illustrations from 
Hebrew, Greek and Roman life crowd on us. 

ix. 12. As the fishes that are taken in an evil net. The imagery 
was a natural one in any country, and meets us in Hos. vii. ; 
Ezek. xii. 13, xxxii. 3; Prov. vii. 23; but it is interesting to 
note a parallel in the poetry of Greece. 

X. 2. A wise man^s heart is at his right hand. The symbolism 
of the right or the left hand, the former pointing to effective, the 
latter to ineffective, action, is so natural that it is scarcely neces- 
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sary to look for its origin in the special thoughts or customs of 
this or that nation. 

X. 8. ^ that diggeth a pit shall fall into it, , , , The literature 
of all nations is full of like sayings. 

xii. 2. The thought that man was as a microcosm, and that each 
element in the universe had its analogue in his nature, was a 
familiar one to the Greek and Oriental mind, and was susceptible 
of many applications. 

xii. 6. The symbolism of Greek thought harmonized with that 
of Hebrew, and ** the lamp of life" was a familiar image," 

Now, if the symbolism of colours is '*so . universal 
that we may almost call it natural,*' and if illustrations 
of the aphorism about ointment '*crowd on us from 
Hebrew, Greek and Roman life,*' the twofold precept of 
Ecclesiastes 9. 8 and similar passages can prove nothing 
as to the Preacher's alleged acquaintance with Alex- 
andrian literature and philosophy. And so with '*the 
imagery natural in any country.*' So with ""the thought 
familiar to the Greek and to the Oriental mind." So 
in general with the various alleged instances of satura- 
tion with Greek thought and language, which Dr. 
Plumptre adduces to prove that Ecclesiastes cannot 
have been written by Solomon. If \he literature of 
all nations is full of sayings like*' the proverb in 
Ecclesiastes 10. 8, the presence of such proverbs in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes cannot prove that the author of 
the book derived them from a Greek source several 
centuries later than the lifetime of Solomon, even though 
it should appear that they resemble the Greek literature 
of the later age to which the authorship of the book 
containing them is assigned. 
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Indeed Dr. Plumptre's reasoning would prove too 
much. In illustration of his theme, he quotes not only 
Greek writers like Euripides, Aristophanes, Sophocles, 
but also, with equal or even greater copiousness, 
Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, and other Latin writers. 
And the resemblances between these and Ecclesiastes 
are not less close and striking than the resemblances 
between Ecclesiastes and the Greek quotations. Thus — 

Page Ecclesiastes. 

xo8 z. 9-10. Nothing new Omnia transeunt ut revertantur : nil novi video 
under the sun. —nil novi facio. — Sbnbca, Epistle xxiv. 

3. 14. One event hap- Omnes una manet nox, 
peneth to all. £t calcanda semel via lethi. 

HoRACB, Odes^ I. ?8. 15. 

Z2. 7. Dust and shadow. Puivis et umbra sumus. — iv. 7. 

4. 8. Love of wealth. • Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia 

crescit, 

5. 10. Avarice. Semper a varus eget ; hunc nulla pecunia replet. 

Juvenal, xiv. 139. 

9. 8. White garments. I lie repotia, natales, aliosve dierum 

Festos albatus celebret. 

Horace, Satires, 11. 2. 61. 

Let thy head lack no . . . et rosa 

ointment. Canos odorati capillos, 

Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti?— Horace, Odes, 11. 11. 

[So likewise, Pompei, meonun prime'sodalium ! 

Cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
Fregi, coronatus nitentes 

Malobathro Syrio capillos. 

Horace, Odes, 11. 7.I 

233 12. 7. The dust return- Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

ing to the earth, and In terras, et quod missum 'st ex aetheris oris, 
the spirit to God. Id rursum coeli rellatum templa receptant. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 11. 998. 
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Now it is not easy to see how, if such coincidences 
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as these do not prove that the author of Ecclesiastes 
must have been familiar with Roman literature of the 
times when Horace and Juvenal lived, the coincidences 
with Greek literature can prove what Dr. Plumptre 
adduces them to prove — that Ecclesiastes was written 
in the second or the third century before Christ, and 
that the writer had "^gained sufficient knowledge of 
Greek to read at I5ast the writings of the three previous 
centuries". 

In his Notes on Ecclesiastes 9. 11 and 12. 5, Dr. 
Plumptre says, 

^(ix. 11.) On the assumption of Alexandrian authorship we may 
think of the hippodrome of that city as present to the writer's mind. 

(xii. 5.) Assuming the writer to have come in contact with the 
forms of Greek life, the words the g* asshopper shall be a burden 
may receive an illustration from its being the common practice of 
the Athenians to wear a golden grasshopper in their heads as the 
symbol of their being autochthones^ ** sprung from the soil "." 

But apart from these assumptions, which have not even 
a vestige of evidence in their favour, there is no con- 
nection between the illustrations and the words which 
they are said to illustrate. 

Conversely Dr. Plumptre says with reference to what 
is stated in xii. 9, 

^The words have been pressed by some interpreters as a testimony 
to the Solomonic authorship ; but it is obvious that though they 
fit in with that hypothesis, they are equally applicable to any one 
who followed in the same track and adopted the same method of 
teaching." 

Yet in so far as the question of authorship is concerned, 
there is this very wide difference, of which Dr. Plumptre 
takes no account — namely, that the Solomonic author- 
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ship is no '*hypothesis,'' but has come down from a remote 
antiquity as an historical fact amply attested The 
fitting in of the passage with the history has thus an 
important evidential value which is altogether wanting 
in other cases — the '*fitting in" in any of them being 
merely a fortuitous coincidence. 

The very wide critical difference between mere 
resemblances^ through which similar 'passages may illus- 
trate one another, and the actual reference of one 
passage to another, is overlooked by Dr. Plumptre: 
Thus, for instance, he says on Ecclesiastes ii. 1 : — 

^As Lowth pointed out (De Sac, Pots, Heb. x.), the words, Cast 
thy bread upon the waters^ refer to the Greek proverbial phrase 
(Twelpeuf iirl irbvTffi (*' to sow in the ocean ") as indicating a thank- 
less labour." 

Now it may be admitted that, if the Book of Eccle- 
siastes really did contain an actual reference to this 
Greek phrase, such might prove the date of the book to 
be posterior to the date of the phrase. Bishop Lowth 
however alleged no such reference, but spoke merely of 
an illustration. He mentioned that Dr. Jubb, a cor- 
respondent of his, explains Ecclesiastes ii. 1 as a pre- 
cept enforcing great and disinterested liberality, and 
illustrates it from Theognis and Phocylides, who inti- 
mate that to do acts of kindness to the ungrateful and 
unworthy is the same as sowing the sea. 

'*Hanc hujus loci explicationem mihi commendavit Vir Doctissi- 
mus Georgiusjubb, S.T.P. ; quam eleganter illustrat ex Theognide 
et Phocylide, apud quos indignis et ingratis benefacere, idem ac 
pontum serere." 

Such resemblance between Ecclesiastes ii. 1 and the 
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post-exilian Greek literature specified is essentially 
different from an actual reference of one to the other, 
and proves nothing as to the date or authorship of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Shakespeare and Koheleth, 

In his appended essay on Shakespeare and Koheleth, 
Dr. Plumptre says : — 

^The Sonnets of Shakespeare present a striking parallelism to 
the personal experience that lay at the root of the pessimist tone 
of thought which the confessions of Koheleth present to us. 
There had been the element of a friendship which he thought to 
be ennobling, of a love which he felt to be debasing. But we may 
go further than this, and say that they manifest also . . . the tone 
and temper to which that experience naturally leads . . . The 
resemblance between their utterances and those of Ecclesiastes is 
all the more striking, because there is not a single trace that 
Shakespeare had studied the book that bears that title. He does 
not use its peculiar watchwords, or quote its maxims. Despite of 
all that has been written of Shakespeare's knowledge of the Bible 
by Archbishop Trench, Bishop Charles Wordsworth, and others, it 
does not seem to have been more than a man might gain, without 
study, by hearing lessons and sermons when he went to church on 
Sundays, and as Ecclesiastes was not prominent in the calendar of 
Sunday lessons, and not a favourite book with the preachers of the 
sixteenth century, he probably knew but little of it. We have to 
deal, accordingly, with the phenomena of parallelism and not of 
derivation. But the parallelism is, it will be admitted, sufficiently 
suggestive." 

Now, surely what Dr. Plumptre here says of resem- 
blances between Shakespeare and Koheleth is equally 
applicable to the resemblances between Ecclesiastes and 
those Greek writers from whom Dr. Plumptre quotes so 
copiously in support of his theory that the author of 
Ecclesiastes must have been acquainted with their 
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writings, and must accordingly have been born long 
after the days of Solomon. However "^suggestive" may 
be the coincidences between Ecclesiastes and those 
Greek writings, there is no ground for saying more of 
them than Dr. Plumptre says of the coincidences be- 
tween Shakespeare and Ecclesiastes : "^We have to deal 
with the phenomena of parallelism and not of deriva- 
tion.*' If Shakespeare probably "^knew but little of 
Ecclesiastes, and yet in many instances coincides with 
it, why should the coincidences between Ecclesiastes 
and the Greek writings quoted by Dr. Plumptre prove 
that the author of Ecclesiastes must have known them ? 
What Dr. Plumptre says about Shakespeare and 
Koheleth refutes the reasoning by which he essays to 
prove that Ecclesiastes was written after the Captivity. 

7'Ae Ideal Biography, 

A prominent feature in the ideal biography is the 
circumstance that, while it avowedly treats as fictions 
those parts of Ecclesiastes in which the writer speaks 
of himself in the ^rj/ person, and which are historically 
true of Solomon, it applies to the writer much which he 
says, not of himself at all, but of other men, whom he 
sharply distinguishes from himself by speaking of them 
in the third person. Indeed this mode of treating the 
subject is essential to the theory on which the biography 
is based. ^1 am compelled" says Dr. Plumptre, "^to 
rest in the belief that Ecclesiastes was the work of an 
unknown writer about two hundred years before the 
Christian era. To write his life under such conditions 
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• 

may seem a somewhat adventurous enterprise/ It is 
only by treating as fictitious what the author of Eccle- 
siastes gives as historical, and by expressly misapplying 
to him what he says of others, with whom he does not 
identify himself, that such a biography can be compiled. 
And if, all the while, the traditional authorship is the 
actual one, then the biography is ideal, not in the sense 
of being approximately true, but in the sense of being 
fundamentally false. In exemplification of the way in 
which Dr. Plumptre discards what is true of Koheleth 
if Koheleth was Solomon, it may be observed that the 
historic facts detailed in the second chapter of Eccle- 
siastes have no place in the ideal biography. On the 
other hand, general principles and illustrations which 
have no special applicability to the history of Solomon, 
and are not applied by Koheleth to himself, the ideal 
biography ascribes to him, and on the ground of this 
gratuitous ascription, urges as demonstrative of the 
alleged fictitious character of the treatise. 

Thus, for instance, in 12. 1, in what Koheleth says 
of the evil day, he is not alluding to himself. Yet the 
ideal biography takes for granted that here he does 
refer to himself. "^For a short time" says Dr. Plumptre, 
'*life passed on, looking brighter and more cheerful than 
it had done. . . . But soon the evil day came in which 
there was no more any pleasure to be found.*' 

In the sixth chapter also Koheleth is describing not 
specially his own career, but "^an evil common among 
men" ; and it is certainly not in anticipation of his own 
decease that he refers to the question of burial. Yet 
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the ideal biography assumes that it is his own case 
Koheleth is discussing. ""HoV says Dr. Plumptre, , 
''How was he to be buried ? . . . He had before him 
the prospect of being buried as with the burial of a dog/ 

It is indeed true, as stated further on in the ideal 
biography, that Koheleth '*thought in the language of 
his fatherland, and therefore in that language he wrote/ 
Yes, verily : he did thus think and write. And, making 
the utmost allowance for the linguistic peculiarities of 
his style and diction, it may be confidently averred that 
the differences between the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes and 
the Hebrew of '*about two hundred years before the 
Christian era" is incalculably greater than any difference 
which can be pointed out between the Hebrew of 
Ecclesiastes and the Hebrew of the undisputed words 
of Solomon, or even the Hebrew of Samuel and Moses. 

In the following quotation there is a curious attempt 
to reconcile irreeoncilables : — 

""He came before his readers as Koheleth, Ecclesiastes, the 
Debater. He was free in that character to utter var)ring and conflict- 
ing views. It is true he went a step further, and also came before 
them, as though the book recorded the experience of one greater 
than himself as the seeker after, and possessor of, wisdom. The 
son of David, king over Israel in Jerusalem, was speaking as 
through his lips. It was a trick, or rather a fashion, of author- 
ship, such as was afterwards adopted in the Wisdom of Solomon 
by a man of purer life and higher aim, though less real inspiration, 
but not a fraud, and the fashion was a dominant one and deceived 
no one." 

Yet this alleged ^rick," which Dr. Plumptre says was 
"^not a fraud," so far from having deceived no one, has, 
if it is a fact that there was a trick, been a prolific 
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source of wide-spread deception from the very earliest 
dates at which the Book of Ecclesiastes is referred to. 
The deception, in this case, dates back to a period long 
before the Christian era. And such ^a fashion of author- 
ship" is very different from anything characterising the 
Book of Wisdom, The earlier sections of that book con- 
tain little or no reference to its author. And although he 
does, further on, speak from the standpoint of Solomon, 
when Solomon prayed for wisdom, and when he was 
commissioned to build the Temple, yet the style and 
character of such allusions are very different from 
the style and character of those statements throughout 
Ecclesiastes which claim as the author of this book, that 
"* son of David who was king over Israel in Jerusalem/ 
The appearance of Solomon in the Book of Wisdom 
somewhat resembles the appearance of Samson in 
Milton's Samson Agonistes. The Book of Wisdom 
was written in a language, and at a time which utterly 
precluded the idea of anything like even the thought of 
attempting to pass the book off as a work of Solomon. 
In fact its general style, and the time, place, and 
circumstances in which it was written, show that its 
author cannot have been a personator in the way in 
which the author of Ecclesiastes must have been one, if 
he was not Solomon. And although, in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era, the Book of Wisdom 
came somehow to be extensively attributed to Solomon, 
those who fell into this mistake might have avoided it, 
had they, like Jerome, made themselves acquainted with 
the language in which the Old Testament was written, 
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or even with the simple fact that the Book of Wisdom 
was written originally, not in Hebrew, but in Greek. 

One of the most patent defects in Dr. Plumptre's 
Introduction and Notes is the meagreness of his allu- 
sions to the mass of evidence in favour ^the Solomonic 
authorship of Ecclesiastes. It might be comparatively 
easy to set up a plausible theory against the traditional 
authorship of any portion of Holy Scripture, provided 
one were to say little or nothing about the evidence on 
the side of such authorship. One might, indeed, afford 
to pass over in this way, as beneath notice, such 
exploded fictions as the ancient Ptolemaic theory of 
astronomy, and the claims of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals of the Middle Ages. The Solomonic author- 
ship of Ecclesiastes however (notwithstanding the 
supercilious dogmatism with which its proofs are 
ignored) is not quite so far beneath notice as those 
old absurdities are. And it is not less preposterous to 
imagine that one can disprove the Solomonic author- 
ship of Ecclesiastes without facing the evidence adduced 
in support of it, than it would be to imagine that the 
traditional authorship could, in the present day, be 
satisfactorily discussed and vindicated by a critic who 
takes little or no notice of the arguments adduced in 
favour of a post-exilian date. 

With reference to those many facts which indicate 
that Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes, it may be observed 
that Dr. Plumptre passes some of them over unnoticed, 
and mentions others without discussing or even acknow- 
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ledging their evidential value. It is in this way that he 

treats verbal identity and coincidences in style and 

phraseology. Thus, for instance, although in the 

following quotations from his Notes he points out 

interesting coincidences between Ecclesiastes and the 

other Solomonic Scriptures, yet he takes no notice of their 

important bearing on the question of authorship ; — 

2. 14. ^The wise man^s eyes are in his head, ... In Proverbs 

xvii. 24 we have the opposite form of the same thought: 

** The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth." 

26. To the sinner he giveth travail, . . . We find a like 

, thought in Proverbs xxviiL 8, and in Jobxxvii. 16, 17. 

5. 4. In Proverbs xx. 25 we have a striking parallel. 

7. I. The good name {shem) is better than good ointment 

{shemen), echoing in this respect the words of Song 
Sol. i. 3. 
5. // is better to hear the rebuke of the wise, — The word for 
** rebuke" is characteristic of the sapiential books of 
the Old Testament (Proverbs xiii. 1, xvii. 10). 

8. 12. Though a sinner do evil an hundred times. — The definite 

number is used, of course, as in Proverbs xvii. 10 pan 
hundred stripes''] ; or the ** hundred years " of Isaiah 
Ixv. 20 ; or the ** seventy times seven" of Matthew 
xviii. 22, for the indefinite. 

9. 11. The word chance is found elsewhere only in i Kings v. 4 

[in Solomon's message to Hiram, king of Tyre]. 
10. 8. The first of the proverbs, He that diggeth a pit shall fall 
into ity is verbally from Proverbs xxvi. 27, and finds 
parallels in Psalms vii. 15, 16, ix. 15, x. 2, Ivii. 6. 
[Yet, as mentioned in page 59 of the Treatise on 
the Authorship of Ecclesiastes, this proverb 
hw U pD13 "^Bn is not "* verbally from Pro- 
verbs xxvi. 27," i)^B^ nn r\rw nna, though 

coinciding with it in scope and meaning.] 
12. The mention of the babbling eloquence of *' the master 
of the tongue," in the previous verse, is naturally fol- 
lowed by precepts fashioned after the type of those in 
Proverbs x. 8, 14, 32, xii. 13, xv. 2, xvii. 7 as to that 
which is of the essence of true eloquence. 
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12. 11. The word for *' nails " is found in this, or a cognate form, 
with that meaning in Isaiah xli. 7 ; Jer. x. 4 ; [and in 
the historic narrative of Solomon's temple in] i Chron. 
xxii. 3 ; 2 Chron. iii. 9/ 

Now, although such coincidences as these have an 
evidential weight by no means insignificant in the dis- 
cussion of the authorship of Ecclesiastes, Dr. Plumptre 
says nothing about it, but refers to the Solomonic 
passages for purposes of mere exposition or illustration, 
as he might and does refer to passages having no 
connection with the name of Solomon. 

So likewise in numerous other cases, important 
coincidences are not even mentioned, where the men- 
tion of them would be pre-eminently pertinent in any- 
thing like a full and adequate discussion of the question 
of authorship. Thus, for instance, in his Ideal Bio- 
graphy of Koheleth, Dr. Plumptre adduces Ecclesiastes 
II. 5 in corroboration of his theory that the author of 
Ecclesiastes was an Alexandrian Jew. He says : — 

'^Even the physics and physiology of the school of Epicurus were 
not without their attractions for a mind eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge of all kinds. . . . Their study of the growth of the 
human embryo, illustrated as it was by dissections in the Museum 
of Alexandria, shewing how the ** bones grow in the womb of her 
that is with child " (ch. xi. 5) ; . . . all this came to him as a new 
interest, a new pleasure." 

Surely, however, in the absence of any evidence to 
support Dr. Plumptre's view, it would be much more 
reasonable to connect Ecclesiastes ii. 5 with the 139th 
Psalm (verses 13-16), ascribed to Solomon's father, 
David, and thus to see from a comparison of the one 
passage with the other, a confirmation of the traditional 
authorship of Ecclesiastes. 
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With reference to the golden bowl of Ecclesiastes 
12. 6, Dr. Plumptre says — 

'*The noun is the same as that used in Zechariah iv. 3, 4, for the 
bowl of the golden seven-branched candlestick (better, lamp) of 
the Temple/ 

But why not mention also that it is the same as one of 
the nouns in the list of work done by Hiram for King 
Solomon (i Kmgs 7. 41, 42, 2 Chrott. 4. 12, 13)? 
being thus eminently confirmatory of tht Solomonic 
authorship of Ecclesiastes, as noticed In pdge izj^ of 
the treatise on that subject. 

In the treatise on the authorship of Ecclesiastes, a 
multitude of coincidences in words and style and 
phraseology between Ecclesiastes and the other Solo- 
'toonic Scriptures are specified to show that Ecclesiastes 
was written by Solomon. Now it is very easy to avoid 
the evidential force of such coincidences by saying 
nothing about them. This is the manner in which, in 
numerous cases, facts adverse to the alleged non- 
Solomonic authorship are dealt with. They are simply 
ignored ; and the case is plausibly presented to the 
public as if nearly all the facts and arguments were on 
the side of the post-exilian theory, and as if few or no 
arguments worth mentioning could be stated on the 
other side. Thus, for instance. Dr. Plumptre takes no 
notice of the telling fact— that the phrases, the lips of a 
fool — the heart of fools— -^t words of the wise— Xhe heart 
of a wise man — the hearing of rebuke— to know wisdom— 
to seek wisdom, are common and peculiar to Ecclesiastes 
and Solomon's Proverbs. The characteristic use of 
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Say not^ in Ecclesiastes 5. 5 (6) and 7. 10, as compared 
with Proverbs 3. 28, 20. 22, and 24. 29, is likewise 
passed over in silence ; and so are many other 
striking coincidences which point in the direction of 
Ecclesiastes having been written by Solomon. 

The Book of Wisdom, 

The inexcusableness of such silence with reference 
to coincidences so powerfully evidential of the Solo- 
monic authorship of Ecclesiastes is aggravated by the 
fact that the evidential value of the same kind of co- 
incidences is insisted on by Dr. Plumptre elsewhere, 
in support of a theory that ApoUos was the author of 
the Apocryphal Book of Wisdom and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. This theory Dr. Plumptre advocated in 
1875, in the first volume of The Expositor ^ in two 
articles intituled, ''The Writings of Apollos." And it is 
simply inconceivable that, if the evidence he there 
adduces were sufficient to prove his point about ApoUos, 
it could be possible for Ecclesiastes to have been written 
by any other person than Solomon, If the purely 
internal evidence for Wisdom and Hebrews having been 
written by one author, Apollos, were conclusive, then 
a fortiori the evidence both internal and external for 
Ecclesiastes having been written by Solomon must be 
overwhelmingly conclusive. 

Dr. Plumptre's first argument for identity of author- 
ship is thus expressed by him : — 

"^Over and above resemblances of thought, or contrasts almost as 
suggestive as resemblances (on the assumption of their belonging 
to different periods in the life of the same man), the primary 
evidence in cases of this nature lies in coincidences of phraseology." 
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Now this description suits exactly the three canonical 
books ascribed to Solomon — Dr. Plumptre himself being 
witness. The following quotation from his article on 
Solomon^ in Smithes Dictionary ^ is amply sufficient to 
account for the differences in style and language 
between the Proverbs, the Canticles, and Ecclesiastes 
respectively, on the traditional theory of identical 
authorship, and also to contradict his own argument 
from the alleged '*scanty literature of the reign of 
the historical Solomon,*' quoted and discussed in pages 
14 to 16 of this criticism. 

'Something may be learnt" says Dr. Plumptre, — 

''Something may be learnt from the books that bear his name, 
which, whether written by him or not, stand in the Canon of the 
Old Testament as representing, with profound, inspired insight the 
successive phases of his life ; something also from the fact that so 
little remains out of so much, out of the songs, proverbs, treatises 
of which the historian speaks (i Kings iv. 32, 33). . . . The 
books that remain meet us, as has been said, as at any rate repre- 
senting the three stages of his life. The Song of Songs brings 
before us the brightness of his youth. . . . Then comes in the 
Book of Proverbs, the stage of practical, prudential thought, 
searching into the recesses of man's heart, seeing duty in little 
things as well as great, resting all duty on the fear of God, 
gathering from the wide lessons of a king^s experience, lessons 
which mankind could ill afford to lose. The poet has become the 
philosopher, the mystic has passed into the moralist. But the 
man passed through both stages without being permanently the 
better for either. They were to him but phases of his life which 
he had known and exhausted (Eccl. i., ii.). And therefore there 
came, as in the Confessions of the Preacher, the great retribution." 

The traditional authorship of Ecclesiastes, whether 
it be considered under these specific details with 
reference to different periods in the life of the same 
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man" and "^successive phases of his life," or more 
generally, is amply borne out by such '*contrasts" and 
**resemblances of thought," and "^coincidences of phraseo- 
logy" as Dr. Plumptre adduces in support of his theory 
about ApoUos. He begins by comparing irokv/iepias 
in Hebrews i. 1, with TroAvftcpcs, in Wisdom 7. 22, and 
diravyaa-iia in Hebrews i. 3 and in Wisdom 7. 26. 
And he remarks, — 

"^When it is added that the two words which are thus found in 
such close juxtaposition in the two passages are found nowhere 
else in the whole range of the New Testament, or the LXX. Version 
of the Old, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the par- 
allelism is more than accidental, and that the one passage must at 
least have been present to the mind of the writer of the other.*' 

Dr. Plumptre mentions also, along with some other 
expressions, the phrase tottos /zcravotas in Wisdom 
12. 10 and Hebrews 12. 17 as a "^phrase occurring in 
these two passages only." And he adds, — 

^1 do not wish to lay too much stress on resemblances in less 
characteristic words which may seem to be the common property 
of a given school or period ; but those which follow, as found in 
both books, are at least sufficient to shew that both belong to the 
same period and the same school. Like coincidences would, if I 
mistake not, be admitted to have weight in determining the author- 
ship of one of the doubtful plays of Shakespeare or an anonymous 
poem ascribed to Milton. With this admission, therefore, of the 
imperfect, though, I must add, cumulative character of the 
evidence, I append the following list of words found in both 
the books now under our inquiry.*' 

Dr. Plumptre specifies rcActoco (Wisdom 4. 13, Hebrews 
2. 10), xp€Lav €X€tv (Wisdom 13, 6, Hebrews 5. 12, 
10. 36), dfiiavTos (Wisdom 3. 13, 4. 2, Hebrews 7. 26), 
irapprja-ia (Wisdom 5. 1, Hebrews 10. 19), dvdyoi 
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(Wisdom 16. 13, 13. 21, Hebrews 13. 20), and sixteen 
other specimens ; and he adds, — 

'*A comparison of the passages thus referred to will shew, I 
believe, that their weight in the scale of evidence is more than 
numerical ; that they are, for the most part, words either charac- 
teristic themselves, or used in a characteristic sense ; and that they 
thus tend to establish such a close affinity of thought and language 
as may best be explained by the hypothesis of identity of author- 
ship/ 

Now surely over-against these coincidences may be 
placed such not less striking coincidences between 
Ecclesiastes and the other Solomonic Scriptures, as the 
words ailD» i>^D3, and noan, and the phrase lDKn-i>K, 
so prominently characteristic of Solomon's proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes, the word iniD, and the phrases 
•loan Twrh and D^oarr^lT, common and peculiar to 
them, the noun pIB^ street^ common and peculiar to them 
and Canticles, and the particle ^ for 1B^, so strikingly 
frequent in Canticles and Ecclesiastes, as compared 
with the other Hebrew Scriptures. Yet of these and 
similar coincidences. Dr. Plumptre, in discussing the 
authorship of Ecclesiastes, says not a word. And when 
it is considered that over and above the cogent internal 
evidence supplied by such coincidences, there is the 
uncounterbalanced and uncontradicted weight of 
external evidence, dating back to a remote antiquity, 
in favour of the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes, 
what Dr. Plumptre says in support of his theory about 
ApoUos, which has not even a tittle oi external ty\^^x\c^ 
on its side, may be applied with ten thousand times 
greater force to the coincidences between Ecclesiastes 
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and the other Scriptures assigned to Solomon as their 
author — "^Their weight in the scale of evidence is more 
than numerical ; . • . and they tend to establish such a 
close affinity of thought and language as may best be 
explained by the hypothesis of identity of authorship/ 

A striking difference between the Book of Wisdom 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews is the frequency of 
fTo^i(x in Wisdom and the absence of it and its cognates 
<ro<^6s and o-cx^ifo) from Hebrews, where, from the 
scope of the subject, one might reasonably expect to 
find it, if both books had one and the same author. 

"*!£ there is any one Epistle [says Dr. Plumptre] in which, from 
its treatment of the higher mysteries of faith, we should have 
expected stress to be laid on the attainment of wisdom, it would 
have been this to the Hebrews. And yet, singularly enough, that 
word, in all its forms, is conspicuously absent from it. It is as 
though the writer deliberately turned away from it, even when, as 
in vi. 1-4, it lay directly in his path, lest it should prove once more 
a stumbling-block to himself and others." 

It is beyond the scope of this dissertation to discuss 
the bearing of this point on the authorship discussed 
by Dr. Plumptre in The Expositor ; but certainly the 
reason suggested by him is neither so clear nor so 
cogent as (for instance) the reason why the name nins 
so prominent in Solomon's Proverbs, should not occur 
in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
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Conclusion. 

This lengthened examination of Dr. Plumptre's plea 
for a post-exilian authorship to Ecclesiastes has been 
entered into on atcount of its illustrative importance 
relatively to the attitude of modem criticism on the 
subject. Inconclusive arguments resemble counterfeit 
coins and documents. While the spuriousness of 
some is apparent at a glance, that of others appears 
only on careful scrutiny. Now Dr. Plumptre*s illustra- 
tions and arguments have no great amount of intrinsic 
force. Indeed many of them might quite well be 
passed over unnoticed, but for the readiness with which 
advocates of what is called the higher criticism often 
accept reasoning of the most shallow and superficial 
kind as demonstrative of their own favourite theories, 
and shut their eyes to pertinent facts and arguments 
standing in the way of those theories. Transparent 
sophisms and irrelevant illustrations on their own side, 
they eagerly grasp as infallible proofs; whereas the 
clearest evidence on the other side they treat as a thing 
of nought. And by the self-confidence with which they 
make their assertions and profess to be the champions 
of liberal-mindedness and enlightenment, they gain a 
blind and ready acceptance for theories based on 
arguments of the most slender and fallacious descrip- 
tion. Such persons at once accept as incontrovertible 
a book like that of Dr. Plumptre, whose name is a 
pledge, if not for conclusiveness, yet for fairness and 
moderation of tone. His assertion that "^Ecclesiastes is 
throughout absolutely saturated with Greek thought 
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and language*' would be implicitly received by some as 
abundantly proving the alleged post-exilian authorship. 
Others, being inclined to make some little inquiry into 
the matter, and not utterly to neglect the advice of Presi- 
dent Routh, '*Let me recommend to you the practice 
of always verifying your references," might look at the 
Greek quotations given by Dr. Plumptre, and on seeing 
that to some extent they resemble the passages of Eccle- 
siastes which are compared with them, might at once 
conclude that Dr. Plumptre had established his point, 
and effectually disproved the Solomonic authorship of 
Ecclesiastes. Such persons would quite overlook the 
critical character and worth, or rather worthlessness, of 
the resemblances, and would take no account of those 
other and vastly more important resemblances between 
Ecclesiastes and the rest of the Solomonic Scriptures 
which corroborate the traditional authorship. Hence, 
as Dr. Pluraptre's book is one of the latest English 
publications of note on the side which he has espoused, 
a special criticism of it seemed called for by way 
of supplement to the treatise on the authorship of 
Ecclesiastes, seeing that, were his conclusions on the 
same subject to be left uncontroverted, they might be 
widely accepted as incontrovertible, and might gain, 
from their connection with the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, an adventitious influence adverse to the 
interests of Biblical truth. 

But let candid and competent critics, uncommitted 
to abstract theories on either side, test Dr. Plumptre's 
illustrations and arguments. Let them scrutinise his 
references, not indeed for the purpose of ascertaining. 
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what there seems no reason to doubt, that they are 
verbally accurate, but for the purpose of ascertaining 
what they are critically worth. Let them consider how 
he leaves almost unnoticed the manifold internal 
evidence for the genuineness of Ecclesiastes, without 
attempting to grapple with it. Let them note how, 
in many instances, his argumentative statements con- 
tain within themselves their own refutation. Let them 
weigh well the fact that, if the same line of reasoning 
which Dr. Plumptre employs in his article on the 
writings of Apollos be impartially applied to the 
canonical ¥n:itings ascribed to Solomon, it must, in 
opposition to Dr. Plumptre's own theory, confirm the 
Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes. Let them duly 
estimate these and other telling particulars; and the 
conclusion seems inevitable, that Dr. Plumptre, so far 
from shaking the evidence for the Solomonic author- 
ship of Ecclesiastes, gives it negatively valuable corro- 
boration. Had there been good arguments on the 
other side, he would doubtless have produced them, 
and set them forth to the best advantage. But when 
even Dr. Plumptre's reasoning is so weak and incon- 
clusive, and is in fact largely refuted by the admissions 
which he himself makes, the inference seems inevitable 
that his failure to make out a clear and cogent case 
against the traditional authorship of Ecclesiastes results 
from the circumstance that such a case, being contrary 
to fact, is an impossibility. '*That which is crooked 
cannot be made straight; and that which is wanting 
cannot be numbered.*' 



NOTES. 



I. 



Although M. Renan, in his History of the Semitic 
Languages^ assigned Ecclesiastes to the days of Solomon, 
yet in his recent work on Ecclesiastes he suggests a 
date about a hundred years before the Christian era. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he observes, in direct 
contradiction to Dr. Plumptre's theory, 

'*0n a souvent cherch^ \ prou- '*Attempts have often been 

ver que la philosophie de Tauteur made to prove that the philo- 

porte la trace d'une influence de sophy of the author bears traces 

la philosophie grecque. Rien of the influence of Greek philo- 

ri*est moins certain. Tout ab- sophy. Nothing is more un- 

solument s'explique dans le livre fotinded. Everything in this 

par le d^veloppement logique de book is completely explicable 

la pens^e juive. . . . Son style by the logical development of 

est s^mitique au premier chef, Jewish thought. . . . His style 

Dans toute sa Ungue, pas un mot is predominantly Semitic. In 

grec, pas un hell^nisme carac- his entire vocabulary there is not 

terise.*' a Greek word — not a charac- 
teristic Hellenism." 

In the AthencBum of 29th July 1882, in a review of 
M. Renan's work on Ecclesiastes, the reviewer says, 
'^We think that it is proved beyond doubt that the 
author of the book uses Grecisms." Yet the reviewer, 
without specifying any of them, relies on what he 
asserts "^is now generally admitted, even by Dr. 
Plumptre, that Ecclesiastes'is full of Grecisms, and that 
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the book must be placed at least as late as the time 
when Palestine was under the influence of Greek culture/ 

What the reviewer here calls Grecisms are not 
instances of Greek words or idioms imported into 
the Hebrew of Ecclesiastes, but merely alleged refer- 
ences to Greek thought and philosophy; and their 
evidential inadequacy has already been pointed out in 
the preceding pages. 

Even Graetz admits that several of the alleged 
Grecisms mentioned by Zirkel are either inexact or 
forced or not decisive (entweder unrichtig oder gez- 
wungen oder nicht schlagend). And the samples which 
he liimself urges as conclusive are easily explicable on 
other grounds than the ground of alleged derivation 
from Greek sources. Thus, for instance, with reference 
to lEcclesiastesy. 14, he mentions aiD DV as correspond- 
ing to €vrjfi€pia. Yet the phrase, a good day, IID DV, 
occurs not only as late as Esther 8. 17, 9. 19, 22, but also 
as early as i Samuel 25. 8. But be that as it may, the 
phrase in Ecclesiastes 7. 14 is not, in a good day, IID DVl, 
but in the day of good, naio DV3, and stands, without 
any Hellenistic complexion whatever, in simple anti- 
thesis to the converse phrase, in the day of evil, Plin DV3, 
in the same sentence. Of the adjective nfiS in 5. 17 
(18), alleged by Zirkel and Graetz to be a Grecism 
corresponding to KaAos, even Tyler, who ascribes a 
post-exilian date to Ecclesiastes, says, ^t seems quite 
conceivable that the word might have acquired the 
sense it bears independently of the Greek." 

In 12. 13 Tyler specifies h'^r\ (to KaSoXov or to oAov) 
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and Graetz D*TKn tZ nt (tovto iravros av^pwTrov) as a 
Grecism. Yet even in early Hebrew there are many 
expressions for which Greek equivalents could easily 
be found ; and David's similar use of ^3 and ^an in 
I Chronicles 29. 11-14, even though the record con- 
taining his words may be late, is sufficient to show 
that the idiom in question is as old as the days of 
Solomon. 

Another alleged Grecism is the use of a noun in the 
plural as nominative to a verb in the singular, in 2. 7 
Oi> iTH n''3-''3ai), and also in i. 10 and 10. 1. This 
usage is said by Tyler to have '*probably resulted from 
the author's having in his mind, or attempting to imitate, 
the well-known construction in Greek of a neuter plural 
noun with a singular verb, when the objects indicated 
by the noun are taken collectively/ Yet in early as 
well as in late Hebrew, the instances of a verb and its 
nominative differing from each other in number, are so 
many as to prove that what, is here ascribed to Greek 
influence is in reality a familiar ancient Hebrew idiom. 
If Tyler's view is correct, that in i. 10 '*ages or cycles 
(D"»Di>y) are conceived of together as one whole," and 
that in 2. 7 ^T^l '•33 are conceived of collectively as 
property," this very fact, so far from being '*an indica- 
tion of Greek influence," as Tyler says it is, is sufficient 
to prove that the idiom is simply Hebrew and ancient, 
not Greek and post-exilian. A singular verb with its 
nominative in the plural occurs as early as Genesis 1. 14, 
niKO '•ns being thus analogous to n\T itTK X^'^rh^ in 
Ecclesiastes i. 10. The idiom of 2. 7 and 10. 1 also is 
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in this respect the same as that of Genesis 4. 10, 
D^pyx TTIK "»0T ^p, where, in a construct phrase, the 
verb agrees in number with the nearer noun. 



II. 

In a second edition of his Treatise on the Hebrew 
Tenses J published in 1881, Mr. (now Dr.) Driver, after 
repeating his statement that in Ecclesiastes "^the perfect 
with simple waw obtains a marked and indeed almost 
exclusive preponderance," says, in a footnote to page 
191, that the author of the treatise on the authorship 
of Ecclesiastes, "^though able to show that many of 
[the] linguistic peculiarities [of Ecclesiastes] may be 
paralleled by isolated passages in earlier writings, fails 
to account for their coexistence and repetition/ 

Yet it is shown in pages 211-273 o^ the Treatise on 
Ecclesiastes, where many of the parallel passages 
adduced from earlier writings are specified and dis- 
cussed, that they are the opposite of isolated. It is 
also shown that in Ecclesiastes the perfect with simple 
vau does fiot preponderate over the perfect with vau 
conversive — that there is very little occasion for vau 
conversive of the imperfect, and that in the three 
passages where it does occur (i. 17, 4. 1, 7), it is used 
with a discrimination which indicates the writer's 
thorough familiarity with it (pages 226-232). 

Mr. Driver, though he specifies 2. 24, 3. 13, 5. 5, 12. 3, 
among sundry passages which exemplify vau conversive 
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of the perfect, takes no notice of the important fact that 
this idiom occurs nineteen times in Ecclesiastes. Yet 
the alleged preponderance of the perfect with simple 
vau — a preponderance which is certainly not Almost 
exclusive" — cannot be made out unless by treating the 
twenty-nine instances of this vau as if they ought to 
be merely counted rather than weighed and estimated. 
Such reasoning, however, involves a fallacy. Thus, for 
instance, the five specimens of the perfect with simple 
vau, in Numbers 1 1. 8, are not. five independent cases, 
as they might have been had they occurred in five 
different passages scattered throughout the Book of 
Numbers, but they are collectively one ease. So like- 
wise the series of eleven preterites first person with 
simple vau in Ecclesiastes 2. 9-20 are not eleven 
independent examples, but one example. And the 
nine examples in i. 13, 16; 3. 22; 4. 1, 4, 7j 
8. 15, 17 ; 9. 16, form one or two connected series, to 
which, in respect of preponderance, nothing would 
have been added had the number of examples in the 
series been augmented from nine to ninety. It is very 
different with the nineteen specimens of vau conversive 
of the preterite. Making due allowance for four pairs 
in I. 5 ; 2. 24; 3. 13 ; 5. 13, and for a series of six or 
seven in 12. 1-6, there are still, as noticed in page 211 
of the treatise, about eight distinct instances of this 
idiom, which thus, in respect of cases independent of one 
another, preponderates over the preterite with simple vau. 
Still further, as pointed out in the treatise on 
Ecclesiastes, vau conversive would have been unsuit- 
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able in most of the passages where the preterite with 
simple vau occurs. In those passages the use of the 
simple vau exemplifies Mr, Driver's own words — 

The idiom employed, instead of representing a given event as 
arising out of^ or being a contimiation of^ some previous occur- 
rence (in the manner of the idiom with • ^), represents it as 

standing on an independent ground of its own, as connected 
indeed with what precedes, but only externally and superficially, 
without any inner bond of union existing between them; in a 
word, it causes the narrative to advancie not by. development but 
by accretion,^ 

Hence what Mr. Driver says of the perfect with simple 
vau in Canticles 2. 10 may be said of the same idiom 
throughout the Book of Ecclesiastes. '*Its use is no 
criterion of date, being common to all periods of the 
language/ 

Mr. Driver says also, 

"^His contention that the bare perfect may have a frequentative 
sense (pp. 192-4, 220) cannot certainly be sustained ; the fact that 
it may be used to narrate recurrent events (grouping them as one) 
is no . . . proof that it expresses their recurrency.'' 

Yet the fact that the bare perfect may have a frequen- 
tative sense .is implied by Mr. Driver's own words, 
where, in the seventh section of his treatise, he 
says that the perfect is ^used to denote an action 
completed and finished at a definite moment in the 
past, . . . even though [the action] be repeated." 
So likewise, if Mr. Driver's theory were tenable, that 
in Joshua, chapters 15-19, the perfect with vau '*has a 
frequentative force, descriptive of the course which the 
boundary used to take . . . whenever any one passed 
along it or examined it," then the frequentative force 
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thus existing in lain, in 15. 3-11, and WB1, in 19. 11-34, 
would be equally existent in the bare perfects nay in 
19. 13 and I^JE) in 19. 34. But be that as it may, it is 
beyond the possibility of controversy that, in Exodus 
16. 35, Numbers 11. 8, Joshua 6. 13-15, i Samuel 
7. 16-17, and other passages, facts of repetition are 
expressed by verbs which happen to be in the perfect 
tense without the vau. Hence in each of these cases 
what is a bare perfect has a frequentative sense. To 
say this, however, is not the same as to say that it is 
specifically by means of the perfect tense that the recur- 
rency is expressed. The recurrency is indicated neither 
by the bare perfect, nor by the perfect with vau pre- 
fixed, but by the nature of the action which the verb 
denotes, or by the context of the passage or the 
general scope of the subject 

In page 191 of the second edition, Mr. Driver says, 

"^In the whole of Qoh^Ieth O occurs not more than three times, 

I, 17. 4, 1. 7, whereas the other construction is of repeated occur- 
rence, chiefly in chapters 2. 3, 22. 4, 1. 7* 8, 17. 9i 16 — just in the 
narrative of successive experiences and resolutions, where o might 

have been expected (see Deut. 1-3. Neh. 2. 13. Ps. 55, 7. 77, 11 . . .)" 

Yet, in so far as the point at issue is concerned, it 
has been shown in the treatise on the authorship 
of Ecclesiastes (pages 221-252) that the Preacher's 
moralising narrative is essentially different from historic 
narratives like those of Deuteronomy and Nehemiah, 
and that accordingly for the sequence in Ecclesiastes 
the perfect with simple vau is more suitable than the 
historic imperfect. Further, although in Psalm 55. 6-7, 
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the initial ^ of '•^D^ni and nOKI is pointed as vau conver 
sive, there is no antecedent dominant preterite from 
which it can have received the conversive character, 
and no reason why it should be viewed as conversive 
rather than simply conjunctive, connecting these imper- 
fects with the preceding M\ 

But be .that as it may, the psalmist here, as also in 
Psalm 77, is referring to his own experience; and the 
IDKI in each psalm forms part of the continuous 
narrative of that experience ; whereas in Ecclesiastes 
9. 16, as pointed out in page 239 of the treatise, the 
case is the opposite. Koheleth is not giving a ^narra- 
tive of successive experiences and resolutions," but is 
stating his own conclusions from sundry facts in the 
experience of other persons, on which he has been 
meditating independently. Hence, whether the 1 of 
the 1DK1 in Psalms 55 and 77 is conversive or not, the 
preterite ^JTIDK, with vau simply conjunctive, is more 
appropriate in Ecclesiastes 9. 16 than nOKI would have 
been. Indeed a comparison of Ecclesiastes 9 with 
Psalms 55 and 77, so far from showing such sameness 
of sequence as Mr. Driver assumes, indicates that 
specific difference of sequence which precludes the 
historic imperfect in Ecclesiastes 9. 16. Koheleth here 
employs "»mD6n rather than nOK) because, as Mr. Driver 
himself expresses it, there is here ^e mention of a fact 
not meant to be immediately connected with the pre- 
vious narrative*' — ^^he idea conveyed by the verb 
[forming no] part of a continuous series." Hence it is 
remarkable that one who has rendered such valuable 

D 
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service in tracing and explaining minute and delicate 
shades of difference in the use of the Hebrew tenses, 
should, in attempting to confirm the alleged lateness of 
£cclesiastes, have treated as identical two sequences 
which are essentially distinct, being distinguished from 
each other by that very difference which Mr. Driver 
himself so clearly states and describes as the reason 
why in some cases the perfect with weak ^ and in others 
the historic imperfect is employed. 



III. 

Dr. C. H. H. Wright of Belfast, Bampton Lecturer 
for 1878, published in 1883 an elaborate treatise and 
Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes, denying its 
Solomonic authorship, and maintaining that it must 
have been written sometime between B.a 444 and 328. 
As he refers frequently to the treatise on the authorship 
of Ecclesiastes, a few of the points discussed by him 
may be here noticed. 

It is certainly to be regretted that what is said about the 
apocryphal Book pf Wisdom in the twelfth page of the treatise 
should happen to be so worded as to seem to Dr. Wright to 
involve a denial of the fact that the author of the book sometimes 
speaks as Solomon. The words quoted from the seventh verse of 
the seventh chapter might indeed suit other persons ; but there is 
no reasonable ground for doubting that what the writer says in 
ix. 8 he says as if he were Solomon, "^Thou hast commanded me 
to build a temple upon thy holy mount, and an altar in the city 
wherein thou dwellest.*'. Yet such personation as this is essentially 
different from the personation implied by a denial of the Solomonic 
authorship of Ecclesiastes. This denial tends to put Ecclesiastes 
on a par with the pseudo-Isidorian decretab of the Middle Ages. 
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Whereas the author of the Greek Book of Wisdom, in speaking as 
Solomon, does what an author in the present day would do if, in an 
English poem, he were to speak as Dante. Were the treatise on 
the authorship of Ecdesiastes to attain to a second edition, the 
sentences in question would be so worded as to obviate all ground 
for Dr. Wright's strictures on this point 

Dr. Wright, in page 114, speaks disparagingly of the 
manner in which, in the treatise on Ecdesiastes, the 
coincidences between Ecdesiastes and the other Solo- 
monic Scriptures are ^carefully registered, tabulated, and 
counted up." The results*' he says, '^are triumphantly 
paraded as undesigned evidences of a cumulative 
character in proof of the traditional view.*" This, how- 
ever, is not a correct representation of the case. The 
coincidences, so far from being "Wtunphantly paraded," 
are accompanied by notes of caution against over- 
estimating them; and they are adduced, not as 
independent proofs of the Solomonic authorship of 
Ecdesiastes, but in confirmation of the traditional 
testimony to that authorship. Indeed this point is 
specially discussed in pages 406-9 of the treatise, 
besides being repeatedly dealt with in earlier pages; 
and it is shown that mere verbal or phraseological 
coincidences, apart from other testimony, may resemble 
an arch without a keystone, or a series of ciphers 
without a figure in front of them. 

As to the counting up and tabulating of coincidences, 
this is done, not under the impression that a certain 
number of coincidences amount to a proof of the 
Solomonic authorship of Ecdesiastes similarly as a 
certain number of certain coins amount to a specific 
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sum of money, but simply because to count and tabulate 
verbal and phraseological coincidences is a precise and 
instructive method of exhibiting their extent — their 
evidential value being left to speak for itself. 

The accumulating of such coincidences, besides 
being thoroughly relevant, is frequent in discussions of 
authorship. Delitzsch, Burgon, Leathes, Plumptre, Dr. 
Wright himself, and many others, might be referred to 
in vindication of the practice. 

Dr. Wright says of persons viewing such coincidences 
in the way they are viewed in the treatise on the 
authorship of Ecclesiastes, These critics seem to forget 
that the argument on which they rely proves too much. 
By the same line of argument the Book of Wisdom and 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus . . . may with equal reason 
be ascribed to Solomon." This rejoinder, however, so 
far from hAng forgotten^ is anticipated in page 156 of 
the treatise, where it is observed, with reference to the 
frequency of nD3n in Proverbs and £cclesiastes, that 
Vo</>ta is similarly frequent in Ecclesiasticus ; but this 
is nothing more than might be expected in a book 
written, as Ecclesiasticus was, in imitation of Solomon's 
writings." Yet, making the utmost reasonable allow- 
ance for coincidences between Ecclesiasticus and the 
Solomonic Scriptures, those coincidences are not for 
one moment to be compared in extent and character 
with the multitude of coincidences adduced in con- 
firmation of the traditional authorship of Ecclesiastes. 

Dr. Wright, after saying '^it was only natural that the 
writer of the Book of Koheleth . . . should occasionally 
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employ words and expressions used also by Solomon/ 
adds, The wonder is, not that there are some words 
and phrases in the book drawn from such a source, but 
that there are so few/ Yet the coincidences which 
Dr. Wright himself represents as having '^been carefully 
registered, tabulated, and counted up,*' prove that the 
coincidences are not few but many. 

Dr. Wright, while mentioning, as '^strongly charac- 
teristic of a late date,*" that ^instances of the perfect 
with simple vau abound,*' takes ho notice of the signi- 
ficant fact that throughout Ecclesiastes instances of the 
perfect with vau conversive also abound. 

With reference to the infrequency of "^the imperfect 
with strong vau," he says, The very opposite usage 
would have been expected in a work of the Solomonic 
age.*" But to this assertion it may be replied that there 
could have been no occasion to expect the opposite 
usage unless the sequences in Ecclesiastes had been 
such as to render the opposite usage appropriate. In 
several chapters of Solomon's Proverbs vau conversive 
of the imperfect does not occur ; and it occurs only 
once in Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the 
temple (i Kings 8. 24); whereas throughout that 
prayer, similarly as in the Book of Ecclesiastesi vau 
conversive of the preterite occurs frequently. 

With reference to Dr. Plumptre's Ideal Biography of 
Koheleth, Dr. Wright observes, Thus does the learned 
Professor construct an interesting novel from indications 
supposed to be given in the course of our author's 
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reflections. But what may not be constructed out of 
the most unlikely material by a similar display of 
ingenuity? If one is at liberty first to disconnect 
sentences from their natural position, and then to piece 
them together again, chipping off inconvenient comers, 
and filling up the gaps with imaginary details, what 
kind of a tesselated mosaic may not be formed ? Such 
patchwork can scarcely be regarded as the honest 
result of sober criticism/ 

IV. 

Illustratioiis from English Literature. 

The differences in style and diction between Ecdesiastes and 

the other Scriptures ascribed to Solomon are confidently pointed 

to in the present day, by advocates of what is called the higher 

criticism, as affording conclusive internal evidence of difference in 

authorship. Last century Bishop Lowth, without calling in question 

the Solomonic authorship of Ecdesiastes, spoke of Ecdesiastes as 

very different in style and tenor from the Proverbs of Solomon. 

After mentioning in his Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of th^ 

Hebrews that Solomon's Proverbs consist of two parts, namely, 

first, chapters i to 9, and second, the remaining chapters, he says, 

^Prima, qtue est Prooemii cujusdam loco, novem priora capita continet ; 
estque varia, elegans, sublimis, vereque poetica; rerum ordine plerumque 
conservato, partibusque inter se apte connexis ; pulcherrimis descriptionibiis, 
et Prosopopoeiis illtistrata; compositione politissima, omnique poetico omatu 
illuminata ; ita ut baud ulli sacrae Poeseos parti venustatis laude cedat ; altera 
pars inde ad finem voluminis, singulis fere constat Parabolis sive sententiis, vix 
quidquam habens* sublime aut etiam poeticum, ultra quod gnonue acumen et 
concinnitas admittit.*' 

Of Ecdesiastes he writes, 

"^Alterum est Salomonis opus ad banc speciem Didacticam pariter referendum, 
cui titulus n^np> sive Concionator ; vel potius fortasse Sapientia Concionatrix : 
in quo quamquam multae sint passim interspersae disjunctae sententiae, multae 
Parabolas, alia tamen est totius ratio, alius color, longedispar stylus. . . . Stylus 
est plane singularis ; dictio est humilis plerumque et submissa, sed imprimis 
obscura; saepe laxa, et dissoluta, et sermoni proprior; nee in compositione 
et structura multum viget poeticus character; quae forsan videri possunt 
aigumenti naturae aliquatenus tribuenda.*' 
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Now such differences as those which Bishop Lowth here attri« 
butes to the nature of the subject, advocates of what is called the 
higher criticism ascribe to difference of authorship, and they speak 
as if it were simply impossible for the works of one author 
to be characterised by such wide linguistic differences. ^If the 
Book of Koheleth were of old Solomonic origin*', says Delitzsch, 
"^hen there is no history of the Hebrew language.*" 

Yet even modem English literature supplies analogous instances 
of differences not less marked and thorough in the writings of one 
and the same person — instances in which an impartial application 
of the criticism which denies the Solomonic authorship of 
Ecdesiastes must lead to the assumption of difference of autiior- 
ship where, in point of fact, the authorship was incontrovertibly 
identical. 

"'What critic/ says a writer in The Christian Church for March z88z,» 
'^What critic of the modem German school, if Carlyle had lived thousands 
of years ago, would not have ridiculed the idea of his various works proceeding 
from one writer ? He could easily have shown the difference between the pure 
English of some of his works and the grotesque, though far more powerful, 
English of his " Sartor Resartus" or his " Oliver Cromwell." What critic of 
this school would not have proved beyond a doubt, to the satisfaction of its 
disciples, that the works attributed to this one author proceeded from many 
writers, that old documents had been interpolated here, new there, and that all 
had been worked in, as a piece of mosaic, by different hands? Bums is also a 
very strong case in point What critic of this school, had Bums written in 
ancient days, would not have started with the foregone conclusion that the 
poems in two different languages— the pure English and the native Scotch — 
must have been composed by different men ? Then the " Holy Fair" and the 
*' Cottar's Saturday Night" were evidently written by authors of antagonistic 
opinions ; the one, perhaps, written in reply to the other by an opposing and 
hostile faction. Then the drinking songs and the beautiful tender lyrics as 
*' To a Mountain Daisy " showed two different orders of mind. In fact. Bums 
was probably a generic name adopted at that period for a whole school of poets. 
We might show how similar results must have been reached, according to the 
new critical method, in the cases of Shakespeare, Milton, Addison. Macaulay, 
and almost every other writer of high reputation.*' 

Lord Macaulay, in his essay on Madame E^Arblay^ refers, in 
criticising her writings, to differences in style and phraseology, 
not a whit less decided than those between Ecdesiastes and the 
other writings ascribed to Solomon. He remarks, 

"^We never tum from the Memoirs to the Diary without a sense of relief. 
The difference is as great as the difference between the atmosphere of a 
perfumer's shop, . . . and the air of a heath on a fine morning in May. Both 
works ought to be consulted by every person who wishes to be well acquainted 
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with the history of our literature and our manners. . . . The truth is, that 
Madame D'Arblay's style underwent a gradual and most pernicious change, a 
change which, in degree at least, we believe to be unexampled in literary 
history.*' 

Yet it is not improbable that, if the circumstances of publication 
had been such as to leave the authorship of some of Miss Bumey's 
works doubtful or open to controversy, the identity of their, author- 
ship, notwithstanding their remarkable literary differences, might 
be conclusively proved from internal critical evidence. Now, vast 
though the differences are between English and Hebrew literature, 
such works as those of Madame D'Arblay and Robert Bums may 
help to illustrate the incondusiveness of that kind of criticisnoi 
which, with no historic basis to rest upon, denies the traditional 
authorship of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
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EccUsiasUSf or the Preacher, With Notes and Introduction. By E. H. 
PlumptrB) D.D. Cambridge : University Press. 

^These are two very di£ferent books, but each is in its way useful 
and excellent. The treatise on the Authorship of Ecclesiastes is 
almost strictly philological, and contains a remarkably thorough- 
going inquiry into the very interesting and peculiar linguistic features 
of this very difficult portion of Scripture. The writer dissects and 
examines the words, the sjrntax, the style ; compares Ecclesiastes 
with other writings of the times of the early Kings ; discusses, 
more briefly, the historical testimony we have on the subject ; and 
concludes decidedly that the book is Solomon's. Nothing can be 
more complete than the argument in every part. The alleged 
Chaldaisms and other tokens of " late Hebrew ^ are, in particular, 
most carefully investigated. How decisive these have appeared to 
some may be aptly illustrated by the remark of Delitzsch, one of 
the ablest of the orthodox modem German commentators — " If 
the Book of Kohe}eth were of old Solomonic origin, then there is 
no history of the Hebrew language." And Dr. Ginsburg, with 
equal emphasis, declares: — "We could as easily believe that 
Chaucer wrote 'Rasselas' as that Solomon wrote Koheleth.*' 
Our anonymous critic here, however, is not at all afraid to grapple 
with these very positive assertions, backed, as certainly is the case, 
by the authority of the most and the ablest of those grammarians 
and lexicographers to whom we are indebted for the progress 
which the scientific study of Hebrew has made during the past 
thirty years. 

It is hardly our function to give judgment upon a controversy 
which is of a character so purely technical, or at least specialist 
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and critical. All we need say about the work now before us is 
that it appears to adduce and set out in proper place everything 
that can on philological grounds be stated in favour of the " tradi- 
tional" view. It is a complete repertory of philological focts, 
reasons, and presumptions bearing on its subject ; and an answer 
to adverse phenomena of that nature usually regarded as decisive 
for some such later date as the Persian times of Jewish story, or 
even the times of Malachi or the Maccabees, which some have 
preferred. Nothing, moreover, can, as it seems to us, be more 
exhaustive and methodical than the vocabularies, grammatical 
tables, indices, etc., with which these pages are so carefully 
furnished. . . . 

It is hardly possible to escape the reflection how different is the 
tone and the attitude of Ecclesiastes towards the future from that 
taken up by Isaiah and the prophets after him. With them the 
central figure in the future round which everything clusters is the 
Messiah ; He lights up for them the whole landscape. Ecclesiastes 
leaves us precisely where the Law of itself and in itself carries us 
— with God, duty, death, and retribution. Is it easily conceivable 
that a Jew writing long after the Evangelical prophets had delivered 
their message, and learned in their writings as the Preacher would 
assuredly have been had he ever known them, could thus close his 
autobiographical memoranda and essay to draw the proper 
teaching from them, without so much as a reference to that "hope 
of Israel " so clearly revealed in the Prophetical books, so mar- 
vellously transfiguring the Last Things to all who caught sight of 
it? To our mind there is no more striking token that Ecclesiastes 
belongs to a somewhat early date in the religious life of the Jews 
than its conspicuous omissions in those solenm warnings with which 
the writer closes his retrospect of life and sums up the lessons it 
taught him." 

(Dr. Stanley Leathes in the Christian Church for April i88i.) 

The use of the tenses is another point of which much has been 
made in discussing the Authorship of Ecclesiastes. . . . Suffice it 
to say that the writer seems to us to have handled the subject in a 
very exhaustive and masterly way, and to have fully made out his 
point Mr. Driver has indeed expressed himself very emphatically 
on the use of the tenses in Ecclesiastes. . . . We venture to think, 
however, that, sound as Mr. Driver's views may be on the grammar 
of the tenses generally, it is nevertheless impossible to set aside the 
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force of the conditions very ably presented by this writer, which tend 
to modify and throw light upon the operation of the principles he 
has enunciated, no doubt with accuracy. And we are distinctly of 
opinion that every scholar will rise from the perusal of these sections 
on the use of the tenses in Ecclesiastes with gratification at the way 
in which the subject has been elucidated/ 

(From John Bull of 24th July 1880.) 

"^ ECCLBSIASTES. 

A TnoHst OH the Authorship 0/ Ecclosiastes. To which is added a Dis" 
sertatioH on that which was spoken through Jeremiah the Prophet as 
quoted in Matthew xxvii. g-xo. London : Macmillan & Co., z88o. 

This volume is of a class too scanty in English theology. 
Volumes of minute biblical criticism written in defence of the 
truth indeed are as unpopular as they are scanty. The one cir- 
cumstance will account in a great measure for the other. The 
assailants of a position have a prestige which is denied to the 
defenders of the position. It is so in other things besides biblical 
criticism. This is, perhaps, one reason why those volumes which 
are hostile to all belief in revelation are unhappily as " thick as 
leaves which strew the brook in Vallambrosia*' ; whilst those 
which deal with the apologetical side are but few and fax between. 
The more reason this why we should acknowledge the courage 
and industry which sustain a writer in what is too frequently a 
thankless task. Be he never so successful he can in but few in- 
stances claim any merit of originality. If his book is unanswer- 
able, he does but leave the world to its proper belief; he has con- 
tributed no new element to literature. Whereas the shallowest 
impugner of whatever is venerable, established, or revered obtains 
a credit for learning, boldness, and independence of thought, to 
which, it may be, he has not the shadow of right. . . . We have 
had volumes, distinguished by more of assertion than of learning, 
in which almost all the books of the Old and New Testament 
have been assigned to writers other than those to whom they have 
been attributed from the first Deuteronomy was, according to 
these critics, not written by Moses ; few of the Psalms by David ; 
Isai^ by two, if not by more than two distinct authors ; Zechariah 
by various writers ; and Ecclesiastes -by some unknown anonymous 
compiler. To the examination of this last-named outcome of the 
school of destructive criticism the author of the volume before us 
has* addressed himself with much industry, with an accumulation 
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of evidence which ought to be convincing, and with reasoning 
which at least should shake the credit of those who would rob 
King Solomon of the authorship claimed for him in the first words 
of Ecclesiastes, and attributed to him by the concurrent consent of 
the Jewish and Christian Churches. 

To this claim, and in order to weaken this consent, it has been 
alleged that the book is later than the days of Solomon, and that 
this is evidenced by the admission of words and grammatical in- 
flexions found only in books of a more recent date than that of 
Solomon. In a minute examination of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the writer shows the incorrectness of this hasty assimiption, and 
then argues, as it seems to us, conclusively against the force of the 
objection, even granting it were founded on fact, which it is not. . . . 

In the course of an examination as searching as it is minute, the 
anonymous writer of this volume travels through the objections 
alleged against the authorship asserted for the book of Ecdesiastes. 
The very minuteness, however, of this examination precludes our 
doing anything beyond directing the attention of students of 
theology to this very valuable and thoughtful volume. It is full 
of suggestions which biblical critics may well bear in mind when 
examining the sacred records, and deciding on the validity of the 
objections made against their genuineness and authenticity. 

The minute investigation of the passage quoted in St. Matthew 
xxvii. 9-10, is a useful addition to what has been written before as 
to the mode in which the Evangelists and writers of the Epistles 
made their quotations from the Hebrew Scriptures. The whole 
volume, however, though not in its nature calculated to be popular, 
is a valuable addition to our store of biblical criticism written from 
a defensive point of view," 
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